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I believe that, in the various difficult and delicate situa-
tions where he had been placed, he had acted conscien-
tiously and honourably. He was certainly no "tool" to
the Governor General. He had frequently disagreed
with Mr. Hastings on questions of government, and,
unless convinced by discussion, he had manfully sup-
ported his own opinions. But, when Mr. Barwell saw
that rash opinions were insolently urged by men new
in the country, and that one of these men, by misleading
and hoodwinking the other two, was aiming at nothing
less than a power supreme in this new Council, he took
his stand by the side of Hastings, and never quitted it.
Mr. Macaulay, who is on the whole favourably dis-
posed towards the Governor General, and who gives a
not unfair account of these quarrels, says, correctly, that
" the arrival of the new Members of Council from
England, naturally had the effect of uniting the old
servants of the Company." It could not be otherwise :
in many respects it was a contest between inexperience
and ignorance on the one side, and experience and
knowledge on the other.
But then came the monstrous pretensions of the new
Members of Council from England, to revise all the
late treaties and acts of Mr. Hastings's government;
to make an entire change in the civil appointments,
both up the country, and at Calcutta; and to mono-
polise the entire patronage of Government.
On the 20th of October, 1774, being the day after
the arrival of the new Council and the Judges, the
existing government was dissolved by proclamation,
and the new Council, consisting of the four gentlemen
named, and Mr, Hastings, with the new rank of
Governor General, took possession of its powers. As
the authority at home was still divided, attention was
paid not only to the Reflating Act, and the Charter
or letters patent of the Iting in "Council, but also to the
injunctions of the Court of Directors in Leadenhall
Street. The general letter of the Court of Directors,
which was read at the first meeting of the new Council
at Calcutta, recommended, above all things, unanimity
and concord among those to whom the powers of the
Government were now delegated ; it required them to
do all in their power to preserve peace in India; it